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For the Companion, enough in those 
SHA STORIES, BY HAWSER MAR- | clouds to turn the 
vane at tbe mast- 


: _ |head. If we short- 
A numberof years have passed since the brig ' oy sail every time 


Sampson,Capt. Hollinsby, sailed from Ports-| we see a harmless 


TINGALE. 


THE SQUALL AT SEA. 


mouth in New Hampshire, with her hold | 4) 


filled, with lumber, and a high deck-load of) shal] never reach 
boards. With so much weight above the! Gaudaloupe. Turn 
water line, and the hold being shallow, the | the hands up, sir, at 
brig was crank or top-heavy, and with | once, and clap more 
strong side wind, although with only a mod-| canvason the brig. 


erate quantity of canvas spread, would lay iS 


over on her side in a manner quite awkward sails and the maip- 
and embarrassing, and which to a lands-| royal, and haul down 
the fore and main 
tacks. Let us drive 
the old brig along 
smart breeze, and before the brig reached | while we have a fair 
the latitude of Bermuda, an old tar ws ey and make her 


man would appear exceedingly alarming. 
Great care and vigilance were required in 
managing the vessel during a squall or in a 





board, who had sailed in divers ships, and 
had been familiar with salt water perils for 
more than thirty years, expressed an opin- 
ion that “the old tub,” so he irreverently | t 
styled the brig Sampsou—would “turn tur- | 
tle’—that is, capsize—*belore she had ran 
half the distance to Gaudaloupe ! 





like a bird, Squall, 
jhey! Who cares for 


for one !” 


oud rising, we 


et the top-gallant 


kim over the water 


he squall? Not I, 


Mr. Malford mut- 


tered something in- 


Capt. Hoilinsby was an experienced sail-| distinctly about be- 


or, and when he enjoyed the tree use of his|ing a 


reasoning taculties, he was 4 prudent man, 
unwilling to rum risks for the sake of mak- 
ing a short passage to the West indies. 





THE VOICE OF NATUR) 


the practice of drinking spirituous hquors, | business to think, butonly toact. He knew ends ! 


and would often indulge im this vile habit} that disobedience to orders, however absurd, 
would be construed into an act of mutiny 
or revolt, and be an insuperable bar to his 


to an extent which deprived hum tor a time 
of his reasoning faculties, and degraded him 
to a par with w fool or a madmen, When 
in this state he would issue the most ex- 
travagant orders, induige the most capri- 
cious whims, and insist on being obeyed. 
A drunken man on shore is a disgusting ob- 
ject, but a drunken man at sea, who is i- 
vested with authority which cannot be 
questioned, with property ola large amount 
and valuable lives entrusted to bis Care, 1s 
an object more pitiabie, aud infinitely more 
dangerous. 

One afternoon the brig Sampson was run- 
ning along with a pleasant breeze and all 
canvas set, in the lattude of the trade | 
winds, when a dark, double-headed cloud | 
made its appearance on the horizon to wind- 
ward, and rapidiy increased in size and 
spread over te heavens. Mr. Maltord, 








the mate, an estimable man aud a good sail-| anq clothed in all its terrors. Mr. Maliorad 
or, beheld the squall approaching, and Was) forgot his habit of blind obedience to the! 
fully aware that it contained more than “| capricious orders of a drunken commander,| 
capfull of wind.” He Jost no time in get-| and under the impulse of the th t, shout- 
ting ready for its reception, by taking 10| ed to the helmsman in a voice of thunder, 


future success in life, and perhaps be pun- 
ished by fine and imprisonment, as a ta- 
grant offence against the luws of the land! 








Cries of horror now rose ev above the 
wild uproar of the winds andthe waves, age, and his example and exhortation had 
and prayers—fervent prayers-ascended to|a good effect on the seamen. One and all 
declared they would stand by him and obey 

When the squall first struc the brig,’ his orders as long as they were able to move 
Capt. Hollinsby was standing nr the main- ‘a limb. 
All hands were mustered on deck in the| mast, and was sent with great ree to lee-| The boats were lost while the brig was 
on her beam ends. 


Heaven for succor in that darkour. 


twinkling of a bobstay, and sail was crowa-| Ward, where he struck heavilygainst the 


ed on the brig in accordance with the cap- quarter rail. 


tain’s directions, who stood on the quarter- himself and trying to crawl twindward, 
deck, speaking-trumpet in hand, giving or- when the second gust came wi increasing 


ders in # thick voice, and rebuking the men 
for inactivity, and indulging in language of 
the most coarse and profane description. 


| 


But the triumphant career of this man, 


clothed in a little brief authority, and crazed 
by alcohol, was brought to a sudden and 
suartling close. A tumultuous noise was} 
heard in the distance, which soon became, 
a mighty roar—the rush of the tempest over| 


the waters. Lt was coming in all its aang | 








fury, and the captain was dee buried in 
the waters. He was never ai: seen, and 
thus paid the penalty of his lifor his fool- 
ish and headstrong conduct wk in astate 
of intoxication. 

Mr. Malford, who was climg to the 
weather main backstay, with bfeet on the 
gunwale, called to the men ne; him to be 
of good cheer, and lend him :and, as it 
still might be possible to rig the brig 





ble to float as long as the captain instinctively at the shrouds ad backstays. 
or any other man, and as in duty|/The brig, making a struggle ith the ele- 
bound, proceeded to execute the orders 
of his drunken commander. He knew that 
But he had oue tuiaug which overbalanced | remonstrance would have no effect, and that 
a host of good qualities, he was addicted to while the captain was on deck, he had no 


ments, partly righted, andthe alarmed 
sailors breathed more freely. But another 
gust game of overpowering sngth, and 
hurled the brig Sampson over n her beam 


He was slowl:recovering 





a fragment of one of the sails, to attract the | 
attention of persons on board any vessels and kissed each other. 
which might be met with, and in impressive they exclaimed. 
language urged upon the sailors the impor- 
tauce of making their peace with God, and | jin gering death !” 
preparing for the terrible fate which must 
be their lot, unless they speedily received 
The mate was a man of true cour- 





been useless, as the brig floated on the 
surface of the water, and being loaded with 
lumber, there was no danger of sinking. It 
was not unlikely, however, that by the/ distance, and called out, “Wreck, ho !” 
swelling of the cargo, and the constant mo- ; "Oani 
tion of the vessel, the brig might break up, 
in which case a raft might be necessary in| was the reply. 
order to keep the crew afloat. few days or 


A constant lookout was kept for vessels 
in the distance, and on the morning follow- 





ing the disaster, a sail was seen on the hori- 
zon, and the pulses of every man beat 
and save their lives. He dended the|quicker with hope. But it was soon ascer- 
axe, with which to cut away tlaniards of|tained that the strange vessel was steering 


only the after part | no friendly hand could offer him even a cup 
of the quarter-deck jof water. The sailors, even in the midst 
and the forecastle as ' of their own agonies, viewed with pity the 
places of refuge, Sufferings of this interesting boy, who, they 
where the unfortu-| believed, was preceding them but a few 
nate survivors of the short hours to the land of spirits. Mr. 
disaster could per-| Malford took Allan in his arms and sought 
haps linger for a few | to soothe him, and bring him to a true sense 
days,destitute of food of his condition, but in vain; he continued 
or drink, to perish raving about his mother and his home, and 
by the slow — paras teemed with phantoms of a fear- 
izing process of star- | ful description. 
vation. Mr. Malford! While the mate was thus watching the 
tried to encourage the last hours of the cabin boy, and feeling the 
men. He told them | pulsations of his heart grow weaker and 
they were in the| weaker, as life was rapidly ebbing away, 
track of vessels] one of the sailors, who, by exerting all the 
bound to the _Weest | strength he possessed, had raised himself 
Indies, and in all on the taffrail, and was taking a look around 
likelihood might in the horizon, eagerly announced the joyful 
a few days, perhaps | intelligence that a vessel was in sight. The 
tl sera a other sailors now raised their heads and 
ee ik. | looked towards the spot pointed out by their 
oe 6 . | Shipmates, and hope again entered their 
par tothe stump | bosoms when they saw at the distance of 
of the mainennst, | Several miles, a square-rigged vessel steering 
attached to it a large directly towards the wreck. They could 
piece of canvas, not contain their joy. They uttered wild 
| exclamations—shook hands, and hugged 
“We are saved!” 
“God has graciously lis- 
tened to our prayers, and saved us from a 


Mr. Malford endeavored to raise the 
sinking spirits of Allan by words of comfort ; 
by telling him that help was at hand, and 
that he would yet reach his loved home and 
see his kind mother and all his friends. But 
the boy understood him not. He died in 
the arms of the mate even at the moment 
when his shipmates were rejoicing at the 
prospect of being rescued. 

The vessel in sight proved to be the ship 
Udolpho, from the East Indies, and bound 
to New York. Some men who were at work 
aloft saw the wreck when within a short 


A raft would have 


“Where aw ay ?” inquired the Captain. 
“About two points on the weather bow !” 


All was excitement now on board the 
Udolpho, for the sight of a wreck at sea, with 
fellow beings on board in distress, perishing 
of want, always excites the sympathy ofa 
true sailor. The light sails were taken in, the 
main-top-sail thrown aback, and the quar- 
ter boat was lowered and manned in an in- 
credibly short space of time. The wreck was 


the weather shrouds in order get rid ot|/in a direction which took her away from the | boarded, and Mr. Malford and the four men 


the masts. But in the confun the axe!wreck, and groans of disappointment suc- 


could not be produced, and theailors had 
to make use of their knives. 


the light sails, hauling up the courses, and| «Hard up your heim, Jim, Run her ott Ste deahesly duuccete maak tell tod 
niards , and j 


stationing men by the halliards fore and att. 
If the captain had remained below, it is 
probabie that no accident would have hap- 
pened to the brig in consequence of the 
squall. But unfortunately, Capt. Holiins- 
by had been drinking unusually hard that 
day, and hearing an extraordinary commo- 
tion on deck, hastened, up with his cheeks 
blazing, his eyes glaring, and his steps un- 
steady, to the scene of action. 

Casting his eye around the horizon, and 
addressing the mate, Gapt. Hollinsby ask- 
ed, in a maudlin tone, “Why are you taking 
in sail, Mr. Malford, with such a fine breeze 
and a fair wind?” 

“On account of that black-looking squall, 
sir, which is coming upon us like a pampe- 
ro in Monte Video. It will be along in a 
few minutes and ‘blow great gurs,’ or I’m 
no judge of wind and weather !” 

“You think so, do you?” remarked the 
captain. ‘I always suspected you were a fool, 


before the wind, or it will be all up with us| 
before we can say ‘Davy Jones.’ Let go 
all the halliards, fore and aft. Be lively, 
men, for once in your lives, if you have any 
wish to see your homes again.” 

Capt. Hollinsby stared with astonishment 
at the unwonted conduct of his officer in 
thus suddenly interfering with his business, 
and taking command of the ship. He was 
furious with rage, and raised his speaking- 
trumpet, and with that useful implement 
would have felled the mate to the deck, had 
not that officer already sprung forward to 
encourage the men, and assist in taking in 
sail. 

But it was too late. The squall came 
with terrific violence, struck the brig on the 
quarter and broached her to, notwithstand- 
ing the helm was hard up before any of the 
sails could be again taken in. The brig 
heeled over to leeward until the lee yard- 
arms were in the water, while the men 





and now I know it. There’s not wind| sprung to the weather rigging and clutched| 


as the violence of the tempest ated, both 


be full of water ! 











ceeded to exclamations of joy, as she grad-| Udolpho. 
ually disappeared from view. 
The sufferings of these unfortunate men 
on the wreck were terrible, and increased 
the masts broke off a few fefrom the)frum day to day. Among the ship’s com- 
deck, the deck load slid off at same mo-| pany was a bright little fellow named Al- 
ment, and the brig righted, reering her|lan Bland, who shipped as cabin-boy, on 
proper position in the wate But the his first voyage to sea. He was of a gentle 
strain on the timbers and plarhad been disposition, but active, willing, desirous of 
so great as to open every seamnd to the giving satisfaction, and deservedly a favor- 
great alarm of the crew she \found to|ite with the crew. Allan had not been ac- 
customed to labor and deprivations. He had 
The squall was over. Two the men| experienced a mother’s kindness, which ever 
had perished, besides the cap, having| warded off trouble or distress. But now, 
been thrown into the sea ; drowned while his kindred and his home were hun- 
when the vessel capsized, and condition dreds of miles away, while his mother was | even when sparingly used, are of no benefit 
of those who remained on the yk was so hourly offering up prayers to Heaven for his| to man, and when freely used ave ths. couse 
distressing as to give cause forle exulta-|safety, he was dying of hunger and thirst. | of many of the most deplorable evils that 
tion at their escape from indiate de-| His senses, wandered—he raved of home | afflict society, 
struction. The vessel, now alther desti-|—talked of his brothers and sisters, and 
tute of masts and spars, waplling and implored his indulgent mother to give him 
tumbling about like a shapeldog. The food, for he was terribly hungry, or a few 
cabin, forecastle and half dedu which drops of milk to moisten his parched lips, 
the clothing, provisions and w, were de-|as he was dying of thirst. 


posited, were full of water, athe waves’ But no kind mother listened to his inco-|leaden hue which all day long they had 
washed over the main qd leaving herent ravings and supplications for food,| worn, asif forgetting that there was ever 


who still survived were taken on board the 
They were treated with much 
care and kindness, and although sadly ema- 
ciated, and on t he very verge of the grave 
when rescued, after a few days they recov- 
ered their wonted health. 

These sailors, after witnessing this fearful 
illustra tion of the evils that attend the use 
of intoxicating liquors on shipboard, where 
& man, especially if he is in authority, re. 
quires a clear and unclouded brain, one and, 
all abjured its use forever. They became 
strictly temperance men, and never after- 
wards trusted their lives in a ship where 
the captain or officers were known to be in 
the habit of using intoxicating drinks,which, 





For the Companion. 
THE BASKET OF FLOWEBS. 
It was towards the close of a cheerless 
winter’s day. The clouds had that dull, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





any sunshine in the world, and doubted if, knee, and remain quite still, and listen at- 


there would be ever again. Such a day | tentively—Do you hear it now ?” 


one feels Longfellow must have wearied of, 
when he wrote the verses commencing, 


“The day is cold, and dark, and dreary, 
It rains, and the wind is never weary.” 


These must have been the thoughts of a 
young girl, who lay with her eyes fixed on 
the dreary sky, from the window of a low- 
roofed cottage in a New England village. 
Disease bad touched her tenderly, as if fear- 
fal to mar the beauty which God had given, 
but it needed only a skillful eye to know 
that she was soon to go where the days are|\a 
never “sad, nor dark, nor dreary.” She 





“No, sir,” returned Fanny. “I hear noth- 
ing but the hum of the bee, and the chirp- | upon the change of the barometer, its con- 
ing of the field cricket.” 

“Js that all you hear, my child? Listen 
again.” 
“I hear the doves cooing—and the linnets three day: 
singing—and the water as it trick les down 
the face of the rocks.” 


“Nothing more, my daughter ?” 


“Oh yes, father, I now hear lots of insects. 
There goes a fly—there’s a beetle—there’s 
I never noticed so many 
sounds before. Why, every thing around us 


tree-hopper. 


frost. 


tinuance will be short. 


expected. 


weather is at hand. 


notes unsettled weather. 


“When it rises in winter it betokens 
“If the change of weather follows soon 
“In wet weather, when the mercury rises 
considerably, and so continues for two or 
s be‘ore the bad weather is over, 


then a contimance of fair weather may be 


“In fair weather, if the mercury keeps on 
sinking for tvo or three days, a deal of wet 


“The unseitled motion of the mercury de- 


would soon visit 


“The land of love, the land of light, 
Withouten sun, or moon, or night ; 
Tne land of vision it would seem, 

A still and everlasting dream.” 


seems full of life. But where is the voice 
of Nature? I have not heard that yet.” 


“The sudden fall of the mercury in win- 


ter, foretellsa gale. 





«What you have heard, my child, is the 
voice of Nature. This is what charms the 


“By observing these, Robert, I think you 
miay set yourself up for a tolerable prophet 


But it was not of this lovely land the) oar of the poet whose book you have been|as far as the weather is concerned.” 
invalid thought at this twilight hour, for reading. Add to these the dash of the waves, 


mother, who sat near, busily sewing, be-| what voice can compare with the voice of 
cause she could not afford to be idle, every | Nature ?” 


now and then cast anxious, 
glances toward her. 


“Js the pain in your side worse to-day ?” 
was the anxious question, which a mother’s 
voice could scarcely put without a tremor. 

“No, mother, I have no pain just now, 


only weariness.” 


Only weariness! the words were simple. 


troubled 


Turn to the picture, and see how eagerly 

little Fanny is drinking in those sounds. 
Ua ee 
BRIDGING DEATH. 

When engineers would bridge a stream,the 
often carry over at first but a single cord. 
With that, next, they stretch a wire across. 
Then strand is added to strand until a foun- 
dation is laid for planks ; and now the bold 





The voice uttered no complaint, but the| engineer has safe footway, and walks from 


tone spoke of long hours of languor, 


had worn drearily away. Simple words; 
but which, spoken in the ear of love, reach 


the hidden fountain of tears. 


which | side to side. 


So God takes from us some 
golden threaded pleasure and stretches it 
hence into heaven. Then he takes a child, 
and then a friend. Thus he bridges death, 
and teaches the thoughts of the most timid 


“The next thing, uncle, is, How to judge 
her face told of weariness of spirit, and her| nq the roar of the distant thunder, and | of the heightof a mountain from the use of 


this instrumat ?” 


less it rises.” 


fectly.” 





sink the higbr you ascend.” 


John. 


‘You say you are already aware that the 
greater the pressure on the mercury the 
more it rises,and the less the pressure the 


“Yes, I urlerstand that principle per- 


“Then it arely must be equally clear to 
you, that th nearer you ascend towards 
the surface ¢ the atmosphere the less pres- 
sure will be ustained by the mercury in the 
barometer, ad therefore, the more it will 


“Oh, I se the whole process now, uncle 
Evey hundred feet you go up the 


The needle was plied less swiftly fora 
few moments; the mother’s eye could not 
see the stitches as clearly as before, when 
the unwonted sound of a carriage, stopping 
before their door, and then a loud knock, 
startled her. It was an unknown voice, 
which said, ‘‘My little daughter had the 
promise of bringing some flowers on her 
birth-day to her friend, Miss Agnes.” The 
gentleman who spoke returned to the car- 
riage, and lifted out a little creature of four 
summers, who daintily held in her tiny 
hands a basket of exquisite flowers. 

“May she carry them in to your daugh- 
ter herself?” was the request no sooner 
asked than granted. As lightly as a bird 
the little creature tripped into the room 
and to the bedside with her precious freight, 
then, holding them up to the invalid, she 
said, 

“Mamma saidI might bring them, be- 
cause this is my birthday.” 

















It was a lovely picture. That golden- 
haired child with a face like of one of Ra- 
phiael’s cherubs, radiant with love, offering 
asher gift “Nature’s darlings,” with breath 
of fragrance and ‘ook so like a smile.” 
There was no weariness now in the face 
which looked upon the child, A flush of 
intense delight spread over the pale cheek 
as Agnes took the basket, then, bending 
over,-touched the rosy lips, which were held 
temptingly up to be kissed. With achild’s 
quick instincts, the little Lillian waited for 
no words of thanks. The kiss and look 
were enough for her, and she tripped back 


to find their way hither and thither between 
the shores.—H. W. Beecher. 





THE FAMILY. 
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LINES 
WRITTEN BY 4 MOTHER IN HER SON'S BIBLE. 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come ; 

When she who had thy earliest kiss 
Sleeps in her narrow home ; 

Remember ’twas a mother gave 

The gift, to one she'd die to save. 


That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest, for her son, 
And in the gift of God above 
She chose a goodly one ; 
She chose for her beloved boy, _ 
The source of life, and light, and joy, 


And bade him keep the gift, that when 


The parting hour shouldcome _ 
They might have hope to meet again 
In her eternal home ; 
She said his faith in that'should be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh that fond gift to scorn, 

And bid him cast that gift aside, 
That he from youth had borne, 


She bids him pause, and ask his breast 


If he or she had loved him best. 


A parent's blessing on her son 
joes with this holy thing ; 
The love that would retain the one, 
Must to the other cling : 
Remember, ’tis no idle toy, 
A MOTHER’S GIFT—REMEMBER, BOY. 





For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 





to “papa’s” arms as lightly as she came. 
When the door closed, it was as if a spir- 
it of light and love had irradiated the low- 
ly room. The voiceless lips of the flowers 
became indeed “living preachers” to the 
soul-of the sufferer. She no longer listened 


sky. But to her mind came the beautiful 
words of Mary Howitt, on the use of flowers. 


ly, but that in truth their mission is 


“To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his hope grows dim; 
And whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him.” 
x. W. D. 





THE VOICE OF NATURE.” 


Fanny Melville wanted to know from her 


father what “the voice of Nature” 


books, but did not understand it. 


“What, Fanny!” exclaimed Mr. Mel- 


er heard the voice of Nature?” 


at least not that I know of.” 


THE BAROMETER. 


height is esily found.” 


Robert.” 


for the firs—what shall I say ?” 








inch for thirst thousaud feet, Robert.” 


feet. 
next thoused feet, and so on. 


“Not exitly so, Robert. 





the proportn you have stated.” 


“How mh thinner or rarer does it get, 


uncle ?” 


“At thri and a half miles above the 
surface of t. earth it is twice as rare as at 
its surface. At seven miles it is tour times 
rarer, at tanda half miles it is eight 


times rarer 


“Oh, I 5 uncle, that will make the cal- 


culation ma more difficult.” 


“Well, ivill render it a little more dif- 
ficult, but a general rule, if you allow as 
you say, newhere about one inch for| 
every thourd feet of ascent, it will be 


“Now, uucle, you must, if you please, | sufficientlyar for a rough calculation. 


the barometer. 
\you told me about the pressure of the 


causing the mercury to rise when the air is 
to the wailing wind, nor watched the dreary dense, and fall when it becomes less dense. 
| I understand all that pretty well. But what 

I now want to know is, how it tells what 
She felt that it was no poetical fancy, mere-| kind of weather we are going to have, and 


how you can know from it the height 
mountain.” 


air, | readiness. 





for the Companion. 
WHO'AKES THE JUDGES? 


of a 


“Well then, Robert, let ussee what in-|in the Uni States.” 


formation we can gain upon these two points. 
It won't do to go into the niceties of these| points the dges ?—let me see—I really 
subjects, because we have no time for this, | forget, butcan tell you presently. Mr. 
and you are not prepared to understand | W. turneder the pages of a book, and! 
them. The rules which have been laid| then gave iter John the following infor- | 
meant. | down for judging of the weather by the rise | mation : 


She had often seen the expression in her | 14 51) of the barometer are chiefly these : 


“Well, suppose we go into the garden| sign that it is falling. 


and try if we can hear that mysterious voice. 


Here, take off your hat and lay it upon my | mercury indicates thunder. 








mountain th mercury sinks a certain num- 
ber of degees, or inches, or parts of an 
inch, or whtever it may be, and then by 
multiplyinj one by the other the whole 


‘‘Perhay, when exactness is required, 
not quite seasily as you may think, Master 


“Why, wle? Ican see no difficulty. 
Suppose ya find that in going up the 
mountain he mercury has sunk one inch 


“It willoe near enough if you say one 


“Well, ce inch for the first thousand 
Therit will be two inches for the 
So that if 
when I havgot to the top of the mountain 
the baromer has sunk five inches, the 
mountain ust be five thousand feet high.” 
You forget 
that as youo upwards the air gets thinner, 
consequentllighter and lighter,, and there- 
fore that thpressure will not decrease in 


John W3 looked very wise while eat- 
\ing his eghe other morning, and after 
spending st moments in turning{the sub- 
ject over iis own mind, he asked his fa- 
ther “who was that appointed the judges 


“Who joints the judges ?—who ap- 


Judges not appointed in the same 
“When fair weather is approaching, the| manner alkr the Union. In Maine, New 
mercury rises ; when foul weather, such, as| H hire h 


‘“ : P tts, Maryland, Lou- 
ville, “does this puzzle you? Have you nev- rain, snow and high wind, is at hand, then | isiana, Mii, Indian 


a, and Michigan, it 
the mercury falls. If the surface of the|is the Gowr and Legislature that ap- 
“No father,” replied Fanny, “I never have, | mercury is convex or rounded, it is sign| point the jes. In Vermont, Rhode Isl- 

that it is rising, if concave or hollow, it isajand, Conrcut, New Jersey, Virginia, 
North Cara, South Carolina, Georgia, 
“In very hot weather the falling of the | Alabama, kansas, Tennessee, Ohio, and 


Illinois, it e Legislature alone. In Penn- 


the vote of the people. 


benefit. 
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THE ESQUIMAUX DOG. 


the title to this little extract. 
they read : 
disposition a riddle. 
dom attempts violence to man. 
his proximity prove unpleasant. 


fellows he is apt to be quarrelsome. 


a — 
rescue. 


him. 


lash often as long as nine fathoms. 


intervals. 


run. 


strong strips of seal hide. 


nearly all by hydrophobia. 


ter will find the people in great straits. 


THE FRIGHTENED JACKDAW. 


lowing : 


of which amusement he was as fond as an 
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lying exploded in the fender. 


his failure. By degrees 
verely. 
storm. 
hole in a wall, or a arg 


which exactly contained 


place, his bod 
the cavity pas 








thunder, crying, “J 


Jobn thanked his father and finished his 
egg. He didn’t give any reason for asking 
the question, but as it was answered cor- 
rectly, and the answer, if not at present, may 
in future time be of use to some of the read- 
ers of the Companion, we give it for their 


Dogs are the peculiar favorites of young 
people, and we think we can see the eyes of 


some of our readers sparkle as they read 
We hope 
they will learn as well as enjoy by what 


The Esquimaux dog is a character—his 
He has a wicked eye 
and a treacherous physiognomy, yet he sel- 
A stick or 
a stone will drive him away instantly, should 
With his 
If one 
be worsted in the struggle, the whole gang 
fall upon him, and then his life is not worth 
unless his master comes to the 
n like manner they all rush upon 
a man, should he chance to fall and fail to 
spring to his feet before they can reach 
When harnessed to the kommetiks or 
sleds, if the sled be suddenly checked by an 
obstruction, they instantly pitch into each 
other indiscriminately, and the fight is only 
stopped by a vigorous application of the 
whip. This whip is a curiosity—the handle 
not more than a foot in length, and the 
An ex- 


pert will use it with wonderful dexterity, 
hitting the smallest object its length from 
him. This implement is as essential to dog- 
driving as steam is to a locomotive, but its 
constant use is a severe tax to the muscles 
of the arm. When two persons are riding 
together, they relieve each other at frequent 
he dogs are attached to the 
sledge each by a single trace of seal hide, 
the traces of different lengths, and are driv- 
en abreast, spreading out like a fan, as they 
The tracks upon the snow are like 
those left by a drove of wolves. The sledge 
is from three to sixteen feet in length, with 
low runners shod with whalebone or iron, 
and lashed to their. cross-pieees of wood by 
To the Esqui- 
maux the dog is almost indispensable. Last /‘‘You know,” said Mrs. Gordon, softly, 
winter, they, as well as the whites, lost 
But five or six 
were left in the whole Bay and vicinity. 
The disease was wholly confined to the na- 
tive dogs, and did not affect the Newfound- 
landers and other breeds. The coming win- 


A correspondent of one of our weekly pa- 
pers has a jackdaw among his acquaintan- 
ces, which he thinks quite as smart as some 
of his friends who make greater pretensions. 
Among other of his peculiarities are the fol- 


He was imitative in the extreme, and 
more than once had put the house in danger 
by his passion for lighting lucifer-matches, 


child. On one occasion he lighted the 
kitchen fire in the course of the night. The 
cook had laid the fire over night, intending 
to apply the match early in the morning. 
The jackdaw contrived to get hold of the 
lucifer-box, and had evidently rubbed the 
| match upon the bars and so set fire to the 
I| combustibles, as the cook found the fire 
give me a little instruction about the use of) am truly g@, Robert, that you can see| nearly burnt out, the jackdaw in the kitch- 
Ihave thought over what | through a ¢stion of this kind with so much jen, and some eighteen or nineteen matches 


The first time that this jackdaw lighted 
a match, he was so frightened at the sharp, 
crackling report, that he ran away as fast 
as he could go, coughing and sneezing after 
his fashion, from the fumes of the sulphur ; 
he having held the match close to the phos- 
phoric end. He never seemed to distinguish 
the ignitible end of the match, and would 
rub away with great perseverance on the 
blank end, without discovering the cause of 
he contrived to 
singe all the feathers off his forehead and 
nostrils, and once burned his foot rather se- 


He was greatly afraid of thunder, and had 

® singular power of predicting a coming 
In such a case he would retire to 

some favorite hiding-place, generally a dark 
in an old yew 
im, and would 
there tuck himself into a very compact form, 
so as to suit the dimensions of his hiding- 
being tightly squeezed into 

and his tail projecting along the 
side. In.this odd position he would remain 
until the storm had passed over ; but if he 
were called by any one whom he knew, his 
confidence would return, and he would come 
out of his hole very Joyously, in spite of the 
"3 a brave bird !”as 


sylvania, Delaware, and Kentucky, it is the | if he entirely understood the meaning of the 
Governor alone. In Mississippi and New 
York these functionaries are appointed by 


sentence. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 
LITTLE ANNIE. 


It was drawing towards the close of a 
sultry day in August, as I sat alone in my 
school-room. For six hours I had been 
seeking to check the active, restless spirits 
of my scholars, and to persuade them quiet- 
ly and diligently to study their appointed les- 
sons, but every child seemed to me an exam- 
ple of perpetual motion. At four o’clock, 
weary,discouraged, and, I regret to add, fret- 
ful and impatient, I had dismissed them, and 
all but one had returned home. I was trying 
to divert my thoughts from school by writing 
to an absent friend, when gentle footsteps 
echoed upon the bare floor, and the miller's 
only daughter, little four years’ old Annie, 
stood beside me. 

“I’se bought ooaitte pink fower, teach- 
er,” she said softly. “Is oo most ready to do 
home?” 

I was just describing a picnic that I had 
recently attended, and vexed at the inter- 
ruption, I caught the flower impatiently in 
my hand; but the stinging sensation that 
followed, showed me that she had innocent- 
ly brought me a thistle-blow. Still more 
irritated by the pain, I said, angrily, “What 
did you bring that thistle in here to trouble 
mefor? You need not wait for me any 
longer. I guess I can find my way home 
alone,” and I resumed my writing. In a 
moment I looked up, and she had gone, 
Half an hour had expired, and my letter 
was completed. Laying aside my writing 
materials, I returned to my boarding-place. 
I noticed that it was very still at the grist- 
mill as [ passed, and a little farther on, I 
missed the pleasant face of Annie’s mother 
at the window where she usually sat sewing. 
When I reached home, I entered my room and 
threw myself discontentedly into the rock- 
ing-chair. I tried to persuade myself that 
the cause of my unhappiness was the heated 
and depressing atmosphere, or those pa- 
tience-trying children; anything, in fact, 
but my own guilty self. 

Soon there was a low knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Gordon entered. “Have you 
heard the news?” she asked. Then in a 
few brief words she told me how Annie had 
informed the rest, when school was dismiss- 
ed, that she would wait for me; but at 
length getting tired, as they supposed— 


“that children have not as much patienceas 
those who are older,”—she had started for 
home alone. What happened they could 
not tell, for Annie’s father was alone in the 
back part of the mill, butsuddenly he heard 
a scream, and sprang to the spot. A 
board, carelessly left loose, was slipped one 
side, and through the opening he saw Annie 
struggling in the dark waters. Almost 
frantic, he seized an iron hook, but the great 
wheel moved round, and in a few moments 
steadier hands than his drew the little 
crushed and mangled form out of the foam- 
ing waters. Tenderly and carefully they 
bore her home, but just as they entered the 
gate, a beautiful smile came over her part- 
ed lips, and she ceased to breathe. 

I listened with almost breathless eager- 
ness till the sad story was finished, and then 
a deep shudder crept over me, and leaning 
my head on my hands, I sobbed aloud. If 
I could only have taken back those angry 
words! but it was too late. There were 
tears in the eyes of my little girls, as they 
came to meet me the next morning, and they 
said in soft, subdued voices, as their small 
hands clasped mine, “Annie is dead.” 
They little knew what a fearful retribution 
for my sin those three words brought upon 
me, for only God and my own heart bore 
witness against me. 

At noon I yielded to their pleading that 
I would take them with me to see their lit- 
tle playmate. She was lying in her crib, 
with the sunny curls parted back from her 
fair, open brow. Her lips were wreathed 
with a smile, so gentle and peaceful that it 
seemed as if angels had kissed her, and left 
the reflection of their happiness there. How 
often I had seen her in her childish slum- 
bers with the same look of innocence resting 
on her face. There was only the little 
white shroud, and the unyielding clasp of 
the tiny hands, to prove that the gentle voice 
which asked me if I were ready to go home, 
was hushed forever. 

Something of the anguish that I felt must 
have shown itself upon my face, for the be- 
reaved father grasped my hand warmly as 
he said, “I knew you would sympathize with 
us in the loss of our darling, for she loved 
you dearly. You bave been very kind to 
her this summer; God bless you for it!” 
and tears that did honor to a father’s love 
moistened his cheeks. Qh! ifhe had only 
known it all, and reproached me, I could 
mae ~— it, but this kindness was too 
much, and bitterly repenting my hasty 
words | turned pou dabei 

I cannot tell you of the funeral, when, 
clad in white, we followed her to her long 
home, for my eyes were blinded with tears. 
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But I would that I might lead you to the 
little green grave, with only “Little Annie 
on the small white stone, and there in sight 
of the little brown school-room and the old 
grist mill, tell you the sad story of the lit- | 
tle one who sleeps there, and the lesson it 
has taught me, which I never can forget. 


PY . 
7 1 Patience, these must be thy graces, 
Andina oe on heart let them first keep school.” 


—Congregationalist. 
woe vee. 


THE NOBLEST TRUST. 


Col. Anderson, the brave and patriotic 
defender of Fort Sumpter, made a neat lit- 
tle speech, the other day, to the scholars of 
a Sabbath school in Cincinnati, in which he 
uttered sentiments which did him more hon- 
or than the heroic fortitude for which he 
receives the applause of his country. We 
copy his remarks. They show that with all 
his self-reliance, he esteems it his highest 
duty to be submissive to the will and direc- 
tion of God, and to give him the honor of 
being the Author of his noblest acts : 

I did not expect, my dear children and 
friends, when L came here, to be asked to 
address you, but it is well, perhaps, for me 
to say a few words. I have been placed, | 
providentially, in a position that has at- 
tracted the attention of our country to me 
and to my little band. But L would not 
have you misunderstand me or my position, 
and the causes which have led me safely 
through the dangers by which I have been 
surrounded. No mortal assistance, no in- 
dividual aid would have sufficed to that 
end. I am willing, and am not ashamed 
frankly to tell you, my young friends, that | 
no event, no transaction took place there, 
in any day, of any interest or importance to 
our cause, without my first appealing to 
God in the morning, to give me a spirit of 
wisdom to understand, that I might compre- 
hend his will, to give me strength of pur- 
pose and resolution to know my duty to him 
and my country. ‘Therefore the credit of 


ina huge box for transportation. 

Befere this was cceumlibel, however, 
the whale gave its captors very much trouble 
by his powerful flappings, jumpings, &c. &c., 
having floundered some Frenchmen several 
times, much to their peril and inconven- 
ience. The box was lined with sea-weed, and 
was partially covered at the top with slates. 
The precious freight was then carried seven 
miles over one of the roughest roads in Can- 
ada ; and from thence by rail five hundred 
miles to Boston, by special trains, at an ex- 
pense of some $700. The whole enterprise 
did not cost less than from $1,000 to $1,- 
200. His transportation was attended by 
many interesting events. At each station 
the monster was well watered, as if he had 
been a locomotive. The aqueous attentions 
were quite necessary during the journey of 
sixty hours. All along the route the distin- 
guished traveller was the object of great 
curiosity and the most animated conversa- 
tion, 

On being placed in the huge tank at the 
Aquarial Gardens, the process of which was 
witnessed by hundreds with the most intense 
interest, the whale at once swam in the 
most lively and graceful manner; and be- 
fore he had occupied his new residence half 
an hour was apparently quite athome. He 
has since been the wonder and admiration of 
thousands of our fellow citizens, prominent 
among which are the naturalists, teachers 
and others. 


pa tS 
CHINESE BOYS. 

Heathen as the Chinese are, and low and 
debased as are many of their youth, yet 
the gospel reaches the hearts of some of the 
young of that strange land. The following, 
if heeded and followed by American boys, 
would be highly creditable, even to them, 
but the conduct of tae ignorant heathen 
lads, as described below, is certainly deserv- 
ing of still higher commendation : 


An evening prayer-meeting was com- 
menced in the mission schoo! at Ningpo, 








whatever was done does not belong to me. 
Before I lett Fort Sumpter I received let- | 
ters from friends telling me I should be in| 
more danger trom my friends than [ was | 
from my enemies—that L must not be spoil- 
ed by flattery. 


The advice was well timed; but I[ trust} 


God that he has saved me trom the dangers P 





in which L was placed. Feeling, believing, 
and hoping thus, I confess that £ had not 
believed in my own mind that I was enti- 
tled to the least credit for what 1 had done, 
because God put it intomy heart to do that 
which did. Lheretore, my young friends, 
I would urge upon ali of you, in the trans- | 
actions of life that you will be called a 
to perform, and each individual has trans- 
actions to perfor.n as momentous to him us 
what [ have performed is to me; his eter- 
nal happiness depends upon it. I would 
have you all put your trust in God. Do 
that with an humble heart, and you will be 
blest in this life, and prepared for everlast- 
ing happiness in that which is to come. [ 
can say no more, 





A WHITE WHALE IN BOSTON. 


The proprietors of the Aquarial Gardens 
in this city, have now sporting in the huge 
tank in the centre of their exhibition room 
quite a “distinguished stranger,” the first 
of his kind ever exhibited alive in Boston. 
It is a white whale, a youngster as yet, but 
nevertheless of large proportions, in this re- 
spect doing no discredit to his race. It is 
said that he weighs between two and three 
thousand pounds. His length we should think 
is over twelve feet. He looks clean and 
white, and as he moves swiftly around his 
tank, occasionally coming to the surface of 
the water, we suppose to pay his respects 
to visitors, and at the same time to “puff” 
for himself, he certainly appears formid- 
able enough to be ranked among the “great 
oues ofearth.” All our Boston readers, and 
those who live not too far away from the 
city, will of course call to see him. The 
Atlas has the following account of his cap- 
ture: 

The whale is called the White Whale, and 
is an inhabitant of the northern seas, When 
fully grown it is from thirty to forty feet in 
length, and weighs from four to six tons. 
The present whale wag caught in the St. 
Lawrence river, Upper Canada. His cap- 
ture was secured by weirs, a sort of trap 
made of wooden stakes, enclosing an area 
of several miles of water, but so shaped as 
to concentre to a point, where big fish are 
nabbed. These weirs are set regularly each 
year for the whales, at atime when they 
make their annual visit to the locality in 
question. Fourteen have been caught with- 
in two months, which period is commonly 
accounted a season. All but that caught for 
Mr. Cutting were killed for the purpose of 





which was soon attended by more than ten 
boys, who professed a determination to be 
Christians. This was a voluutary thing, 
originating with and conducted entire- 
ly by the boys. The number at tnis 
meeting increased, until last week it in- 
cluded the whole school, more than thirty 
upils, One rose and spoke to this effect : 

“You all know I have been a very wick- 
ed boy. —[-am now determined, with God's 
heip, to take up my cross and tollow Carist. 
Will you pray forme? Last night when 
I entered my room, I was oppressed with 
an indescribable sense of fear and dread, so 
that I could not speak. I cannot account 
for it, if it was not the Holy Spirit opera- 
ting on my heart.” 

Another arose and said: “I, too, have 
been a very bad boy. IL hope none of you 
will follow my example. Will you pray 
for me?” 

Another said: “Now we all feel warm, 
but I fear that before long we will begin to 
grow cold. Let us strive to go on from 
grace to grace, and be careful not to fall 
under the temptations of Satan.” Some 
days, when school was dismissed in the af- 
ternoon, not one of them went to the play- 
ground, but all retired to their rooms to en- 
gage in prayer. 


atest 

STOPPING THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
Curiosity properly exercised is commend- 
able. It should never be indulged in, how- 
ever, at the expense of politeness, or, as in 
the case of the boy whose conduct is de- 
scribed below, at the personal risk or incon- 
venience of others. 


A few nights ago a little boy residing 
near one of our railroad lines, gratified his 
curiosity by rather a dangerous experiment. 
He piled up a lot of fence rails across the 
track and patiently awaited the approach 
ofthe train. The engineer saw the obstruc- 
tion in time to stop before he got near it, 
and when he and the conductor alighted to 
ascertain the cause of the trouble, a small 
boy made his appearance, and the follow- 
ing dialogue took place between him and 
the conductor : 

Conductor.—“Who piled these rails 
across the track?” 

Boy.—*“I did, sir.” 

Conductor.—W hat did you do it for?” 

Boy'—“Why, I wanted to make youstop 
so I could look at your machine. When 1 
come down to the road to see it, you go so 
fast that I can’t look at it.” 

The conductor was amused and surprised 
at his answer, and at the same time vexed 
at the detention, but thinking it best to take 
a cool view of matters, told the boy to take 
a good look at the engine while he had a 
chance. The little fellow went around the 
engine, viewing its wheels and underworks 
without saying a word. After he had seen 
all he wanted to look athe told the conduct- 
or that he might go on. 

Had it not been for the care and caution 
of the engineer, the curiosity of the boy 





procuring oil, which is their only product of 


might have resulted in a serious accident, 


of life,—Indianapolis Journal. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 





THE LITTLE BIBLE READER. 
‘*Where are you going, my little girl, 
With your basket on your arm ?”’ 
“T am going, dear ma’am, to read to Jane, 
Who lives on the Brookside farra. 


‘*That is her house by the willow tree, 
So mossy, and brown, and old; 

*Tis a pleasant place in summer time, 
But in winter ’tis very cold.” 


‘*What book do you take, my little girl, 
To read to the poor old dame ?”’ 

“‘T always take the Bible to her, 
Because she is poor and lame. 


“She creeps to the grassplot by the tree, 
‘To listen to what I read, 

And she says, ‘The sweet and holy words 
Are comfort to me indeed. 


“*Oh ! of such as I the Saviour speaks 
When he says the poor are blest, 

1 am glad that he bids the weary come, 
And says he'll give them rest.’ 


‘Tis pleasant to read to poor old Jane 
Of the world where all is light ; 

There Jesus will wipe away her tears, 
And there will be no more night.” 


**Go on, go on, thou minist’ring child ; 
Go on in thy task of love, 
Until thou art called from work below, 
‘Lo praise in the world above.” 
ane es 


THE HEART’S DOOR. 


“T’ll not forgive Fred. as long as I live,” 
said Dora, angrily,as she came into the par- 
lor, holding up before her mother the frag- 
ments of a beautiful little sofa, a piece of 
the set of furniture her uncle James had 
given her a few days before. 

“Dora, my daughter !” 

“Well, { mean just what I say,” contin- 
ued the excited little girl, “Fred. came 
rushing into the summer-house just as he 
always does, and trod on it with his great 
boots; and when I spoke to him about it, 
he said he didn’t care a bit, and wished he 
had broken the chairs too.” 

“Think before you say more, my dear. 
Perhaps you vexed Frederick by your man- 
ner of speaking.” 

“I only told him he was careless and ug- 
ly, and so he was. It’s too bad. No, I will 
never forget nor forgive it.” 

And, as she turned over the pieces of the 
ruined toy in her hands, her face grew dark 
with revengeful feelings. 

“Hark, Dora! listen; some one is knock- 
ing, I'm sure.” 

Little Willie, a three-years old younger 
brother, stopped playing with his blocks on 
the floor, and looked at the door as if ex- 
pecting a visitor. 

“What do you mean, mamma? [I don’t 
hear any thing,” said Dora. 

“Have you forgotten, my daughter, that 
there is a door to your heart? You have 
opened it once this morning, and let in an 
evil, hateful thing. No picture that could 
be made of it would be too dark to repre- 
sent what is now in your heart.” 

Dora hung her head, for she began to un- 
derstand her mother. 

“And now, if you will listen, you will 
hear One, your best Friend, at the door. 
He is knocking gently. Dear little daugh- 
ter, let him in. He has a message for you, 
and it is,‘If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your heavenly Fa- 
ther forgive you your trespasses ;’ and 
that word men means eyery body, even Fred- 
dy, who, you think, has offended you so 
much.” 

Dora’sheart wassoftening. The tears came 
into her eyes. She opened the door of her 
heart a little way. Willie, who had been 
listening, came, and putting his chubby arms 
around her neck, kissed her but said noth- 
ing. Her heart's door swung wide open now, 
and Jesus entered. 

“Yes, mother, I will forgive Freddy,” 
sobbed Dora. I was as much to blame as 

e, and I know I spoke spitefully, or he 
would have felt sorry when he did it.” 

“Then, my darling, thank thatdear Friend 
who has found the way into your heart with 
his love, and go now to Freddy and make 
up with him.” 

Dora laid away the fragments of the sofa, 
and went out with sunshine in her face and 
joy inher heart, for its door was closed 
again, and Arr Friend was withiu.—Child's 
Paper. 





KATE AND THE FLY. 


Two children had been playing in my 
room. After some time, as they had had 
enough of their toys, they went near the 
window to watch the sky, a few flakes of 
snow beginning to fall, 

Their attention was soon attracted, how- 
ever, by a fly which was buzzing on one of 
the panes of glass. 

As it was winter now, and all the insects 
had disappeared, a live fly was very wel- 
come to the little girls. Here was a play- 
mate with whom they might possibly have 





quite a good time. Emma looked at it 
with great admiration and wonder, while 





value. Having been secured he was placed | involving the loss of property, and perhaps | Kate clapped her hands with delight each 


time the fly came down near them. 

Soon it felt bold enough to alight on the 
finger of Kate, who began to examine it as 
it travelled assuredly on her pretty hand, 
admiring the wings and nimble feet of the 
insect. 

I had been watching them, and from a 
certain smile around Kate's mouth, I was 
afraid of some catastrophe. Suddenly tak- 
ing hold of the fly between her two fingers, 
she pinched it so that it fell down dead on 
the floor. 

Emma had flushed all over, and was si- 
lently weeping ; as for Kate, she seemed 
frightened by what she had done. I knew 
that in her it could not be cruelty, but rath- 
er a sort of experiment which she had made, 
prompted, may be, by an innate love for 
investigation, or something, at any rate, 
which neither she nor any one else could 
have explained. 

I called her to me, and taking her on my 
lap, “My darling,” said I, “do you remem- 
ber what [ told you and Emma last 
Sunday about heaven, and how, if you loved 
the Saviour, you would go there one day ?” 

“Yes, mamma, I remember,” she said, 
bending her head. 

“Well, my Kate,” I added, “when you 
are in heaven with God, you will be living 
with him, and now you live here with your 
mamma; so my little girl has two lives, 
while this poor fly, that was so happy on 
the window, playing with you and your sis- 
ter, had only one life, and you have taken 


it away. 

The child burst into a flood of the most 
passionate tears. 

I could feel her heart, as it swelled and 
was beating wildly against me as if it would 
break. She was distressed, and could not 
recover herself; but kept her head hid in 
my bosom. 

I let that grieved little heart be fairly 
impressed by what had been done; then 
raising the face, and wiping away the tears 
that had bathed it, I kissed it, telling her 
I was sure she never, never again would 
kill a poor fly, that I knew she would not 
do such an unkind thing again. 

My confidence seemed to restore her, and 
as 1 reminded the children how we must 


always confess our faults to our Heavenly | °“¢ 


Father, and ask forgiveness for them, they 
both knelt before me, while I made them 
repeat a simple prayer of penitence, anda 
request that we all, mother and babes, might 
one day become like the Saviour, who nev- 
er harmed any one, but loved to do good, 
chiefly to the poor and ignorant of the peo- 
ple.—Morning. 
eee 


A CHILD’S FAITH. 


Visiting one of the mission schools of 
Brooklyn, [ was introduced,toa remarkable 
child. He was brought into the school 
from the highways and hedges, and we have 
reason to hope that, young as he is, he has 
been taught of God. One day he was 
playing with powder, and putting his mouth 
to the match to blow it, it exploded, and 
the whole charge went into his face and 
eyes. For some time he was totally blind, 
and the physician gave but little hope of re- 
covery. But the little sufferer was patient 
aud calm, and even hopeful ; sitting through 
the dark days meditating on what he had 
learned at the mission Sabbath school, and 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con 
teuspiate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited togive 
ie a Urst call. 1 keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
—_— THE PUBLISHING SocigeTI£s, a8 duriug the Past ten 

aks. 
the plan I have of late adopted of giving a trade discouht to 
Sabbath-schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending 
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One evening, after the physician had 
spoken discouragingly, and his parents, as 
he perceived, were in deep distress, he was 
absorbed, on his knees in a corner of the 
room, in earnest prayer. His voice, though 
subdued almost to a whisper, was indic- 
ative of intense feeling. His parents in- 
quired what he had been praying so earnest- 
ly for. “Why,” said he, “that Jesus Christ 
would open my eyes. The doctor says he 
can’t, and so I thought I would ask the Sa- 
viour to do it for me.” Here was faith in 
its simplest form. It was the faith ofa 
child; and his prayer was heard. He can 
now see. What Christian may not take a 
lesson from this childlike confidence ? 
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- this new feature vl trade commends itseli to al 
| our Sabbath-school triends, and | am constantly supplying li- 
braries on this principle in all parts of New euglauu. 
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Nor did Lillie forget in her prayers that even- 
ing, the school-mate who had caused her so 
much suffering. 

BOSTON, JUNE 20, 1861. The next morning dawned brightly upon 
a | Lillie’s home. In the fresh and fi 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














It not unfrequently happens that the land-' 

| ing proves not te be col when the animals ar- 
rive on the further side, so that instead of a| 
| ward beach by which to ascend to the level of | 
: the plain, they find themeelves sinking into, 





For the Companion. of a new summer’s day she ceased to remem- 

LILLIB’S SCHOOL-MATE. een wee day. = imp un 
” as of her mother’s words was not, however, » 
ee me,"’ sobbed Lillie, ‘I know she eathad tes endbgenghe wherein Melvin 

«+Possibly,”” said Lillie’s mother, ‘you mie- |h#d been tenderly remembered, es to _ 
take, at least, in some degree. It may not be| duce on the heart of the petitiuner for anoth- 

ite 80 bad as you think.’ | er’s good, a softening and subduing influence. 
nn tg po not mistaken,—you do| 8 Lillie went to school that morning with 
aot nae eiietenatein tater etal Cale ki hand filled with white roses, a gift for her 
she even hates the clothes I wear. 1 wish you | teacher, she eaw Malvina walking & little 
could have seen her one day, a little while ago, | ahead. Soon overtaking her, Lillie divided with 
when my bonnet wasaccidentally thrown down her the roses. HM. A. C. 
on the floor of the ante-room.’’ 

Lillie stopped. 

‘*And what then ?’’ asked her mother. 

‘If you had but seen the look with which 
she stamped upon it. Every day, mother, I THE AUTUMNAL GUEST. 
cannot just tell you how, but every day she My star of the night and the morning, 
contrives in some way to let me know thatshe| “My joy and my beauty was she ; 
hates me.”’ There came te my heart a forewarning, 

Here Lillie covered her face, weeping in the 2 West ae 2 be we be,— 
agony which a sensitive and loving spirit al- © winter that walleth in me. 








VARIETY. 





q ds or mire. The scene which is wit-| 
nessed in a case like this, presents sometimes, | 


it is said, an aspect almost awful. The older | till morning, but he refused, being quite pos- : i, 
and stronger beasts are perhaps able, after itive in the belief that the schooner sank im- | saying, in amy @ opinion, Mrs, Wilson's Hair i 


and ina few minutes the schooner had disap- 


“USE THE BEST 1 


When the excitement was over, Capt. Creed vn a ee ware andun BaInt USE ue 


ascertained that a boy, twelve years ol 

Andrew H. Prouty, of Cohasset, had been left 
on board the schooner. An effort was made 
to induce the captain of the barqne to lie by 


| 7 er 


WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR 





wate Teada La af fr reliable ana 
November 1, 
"s Hair A 


. is the 
long-continued and desperate struggles, in| mediately after the collision. ‘And ‘eo the | Wr muy breperstion now in use. I shall continue, to use it 


which they trample down and climb over the | 
' others in their excitement and terror, to regain | 
their footing and clamber up the bank; but | 


have w 
J ; Z | , and have received great benelit from it. 
often many are unable to extricate themselves, | did not waken until about four o’clock in the | the article worthy of high” ation, and ¢ 


jand perish miserably—their bodies being borne | 
| away by the current down the stream. 
The case is still worse sometimes when the | 
| river is frozen, and the herd is quently 
| compelled to cross upon the ice. The animals | 
have no means of judging of the strength of the | 
| ice except by taking the opinion of the leaders, | 
| who go down cautiously, and step ina timid, | 
hesitating manner upon the margin of it, and 
then if it gives nu sign of weakness under the| 
weight of a single tread, they lude it to be | 


barque sailed to Holmes’ Hole, and left young 
Prouty to his fate. 
The boy thus left alone in a shattered vessel 


morning. Hv went on deck, and apa. that 
the whole crew had disappeared, he concluded 
that they had been taken and carried away or 
thrown overboard by Jeff. Davis’ privateers, of 
whom he had heard the men talking frequent- 
ly during the cruise. He congratulated him- 
self on his own safety, and attributed it to the 


fact that his berth in the cabin was concealed | ! 


by a table standing in front of it. His next 
thought was what was to be done. He re- 





| strong, and proceed. But it may be strong) 
| enough to bear one, while far too weak to sus- | 
tain the weight of a hundred, 

Still the whole herd follow on, and perhaps 
when the head of the column has advanced to- 
ward the middle of the stream, some cracking | 
sound, or other token of weakness, gives the | 
alarm. The leaders stop, the others press on, 


| the ice becomes immensely overloaded, and | and on the sea, and of the winds above it ; he | compared with the beneult tcelved 





ways feels when brought into contact with an/ 4141 knew that my kingdom of 
envious or malicious one. Mrs. Haden was si | Must fade, and its crown disappear ; 

lent, for she knew more of the disposition of| 0, pitiless grew the dread comer 

Lillie’s school-mate than her daughter sup-| Afar from the kingdom of fear, 

posed. There are persons who seem to possess In the desolate fall of the year! 

both the power and the will to devise contin- Strange that hearts can liveon after breaking ! 
ual unhappiness for those about them. The| At midnight my darling was dead, 

smaller is the act the sharper is the wound, | Her bosom had rest from its aching, 

for malice is less plainly manifested when | Fond bosom, her babies that ~ 

there is a fair opportunity for its display, than Pure bosom, that pillowed my head. 


when it is thrust out at some minute aperture, | A grave ’neath the pines for my keeping 
so small as to be invisible till the sting is felt. | e left me, that sorrowful guest, 
Lillie’s mother was dware that in the use A soul that is hype weeping, 
of these miniature weapons, too often dipped | A world that in shadow is drest, 
in deadly venom, Malvina excelled. As she| A life that is wild with unrest, 
looked at her daughter and saw the hot blood | No more, never mote to behold her!— 
mounting to her very temples, her crimsoned | I wake by degrees to my loss, 
brow contrasting deeply with the white hand-| I feel the cold world growing colder ; 
kerchief that covered her face, while her slight; On sorrow’s drear ocean I toss: 
frame was actually convulsed with anguish, I faint ‘neath the load of my cross. 
cho could not help tooling grieved > be ®¢"| Yet high in the infinite summer, 
count. The mother said nothing, but seating) Beyond the pale kingdom of fear, 
herself beside Lillie, in a moment more her) Good angels have crowned a new comer,— 
daughter had nestled into her arms and was L pe wt ey beautiful sphere ; 
— orning is near. 
clasped to her heart. oe ee ee to T. L, Harris. 
This was the true remedy, and Mrs. Haden 
knew it. Ske knew that to the soul smarting Pa Te gre 
under hatred, or blasted by malice, or wither- AMERICAN Preece ig 
ed by scorn, there is no relief save that which| We gave two weeks since an article on the 
comes from the opposite of all these—love. Beaver, his habits, &c. The second in the se- 
The sobs ceased—the tempest of suffering | ries is a sketch of the Buffalo. The article is 
seemed passing away—the remedy, as far as it | long, but very interesting : 
went, was effectual. Yet was Lillie’s mother| The buffalo, or bison, is a sort of wild bull, 
aware that, though by the power of her own with a. hey an shaggy or Ba age ner 
7 . | as le ey. are gregariou imals, thatis, 
love she could give to her child a temporary | they live and feed together in immense herds. 
relief, yet was there needed a stronger stay, ®| Almost all animals that feed on grass and 
diviner help. herbage are gregarious, while beasts of prey 
Lillie was a Christian. Rather a weak one, | #Te guns ee pany yg 4 
: . 4 necessar em to » fo e 
pred hg ne... Wee oy? way? What | succeed * their hunting, they must prowl 
soul is so strong as to have in it no possible| alone, or, watch in ambush, patiently and in 
ful emotion, that is easily moved, yielding silence, for their prey. There are some excep- 
oft times at the slightest touch? Lillie could | tions, as in the case of wolves, for example, 


: : | which usually hunt together in packs. There 

bear some things, yes, some hard things. She | Whie fea <n mag pe 
Pasty p |is a reason for this exception, too, for the 
- but a delicate child, « frail plant. She | wolves live generally by killing and devouring 
borne more than one consuming fever, she| animals larger than themselves, and so are 


had met with fortitude, altogether beyond her | obliged to combine their strength in order to 


| 





apparent strength, seasons of dire protracted 
pain, but there was one thing she had not 
learned to bear. She always drooped when 
there was lack of love, she could not bear ha- 
tred. 

Lillie was, as has been said, a religious child, 
and now that her agitation was passing away, 
her mother addressed herassuch. While Mrs. 
Haden spoke, her daughter was a quiet listen- 
er ; she seemed at the very sound of her mo- 
ther’s voice, soothed into a degree of compo- 
sure. If the sharp, spiteful tones of Malvina 
had been as knives, lacerating the spirit, the 
gentle accents which she now heard were to 
that same soul as a healing balm. 

“Why, my daughter,” said Mrs. Haden, 
“should one who believes in the love of God, 
be deeply moved at the ill-will of any human 
being ?”” 


| overpower their prey. 
| 


| The buffalos are gre rious by habit in or- | 


der that they may the better defend themselvcs 
| from their ies ; and so ab t is the 
| food furnished for them by the luxuriant grass 
of the prairies, and so boundless is the extent 
of the plains over which they roam, that the 
| herds increase to an almost incredible extent. 
| Travellers sometimes find the whole region 
| black with them in every direction as far as 
| they can see. In one case that is described, 
the country was covered with a herd, oran ag- 
| 





tion of herds, so vast that the party jour- | 


| neying were six days in passing through them. 
| The aspect which they presented with five, ten, 
| and sometimes twenty thousand in sight ata 
|time, spreading in every direction over the 
| plains, some bellowing ,some fighting, others ad- 
vancing defiantly toward their supposed foes, 
and tearing up the soil with their hoofs and 


| horns—the earth trembling under their tramp, | 
| and the air filled with a prolonged and porten- | 


tous murmar, presented to the view of the 
traveller a really appalling spectacle. 


Lillie looked with an earnest eye in her mo-} The bellowing of a large herd is sometimes 


ther’s face. 

“Why,” proceeded Mrs. Haden, ‘should 
such an one be disturbed, even though in the 
exercise of hatred all the world were combin- 
ed? There was One who bore for us the buffet- 
ings of evil men, even unto death.” 

**Sure enough, mother.’’ 

‘Let us imitate our Saviour, who prayed for 
his murderers even. Let us, when, by the 
acting out of evil feelings, any one reveals to 
us the dreadful aspect of a soul without God, 
@ spirit utterly and habitually averse to his, 
dismiss every thought save that of pity,—of 
that deep compassion which will prompt to 
prayer in their behalf.”’ 

“Q! yes, mother, I had not thought of that, 
I mean that just then I forgot it.’’ 

“Forgot it ! and just when you needed most 
to remember it.’’ 

“Yes, mother.”’ 


heard at a distance of two miles! 
Of course the frosts and snows coming down 
| from the Arctic regions in winter bind up and 
cover large tracts of land which in summer are 
clothed with loxuriant herbage. The grazing 
animals, accordingly, move northward to great 
distances as the season changes. 
The country being yer pe by rivers and 
streams in rt, would seem toin 
great difficulties fn the way of the omitat ot 
the animals to and fro. The herd, on a 
= a river, if it is fordable, descend 
nk in @ massive column, and wade or swim 
across. If the descent of the bank is not al- 
ready gradual, it soon becomes so by the 
——s of so many heavy hoofs, the most 
daring, 0’ oat ” = partly pa 
courage, and part! the pressure 3 
hind going down brat and breaking the way. 
If are calves in the herd, and the bank 
remains 80 that they dare not go down, 
their pene gt wait bens them upon the 
margin in great apparent distress, an 
every effort to encourage them to go down. 
imes it is said that the calves contrive to 





Sometimes 
‘Then you must pray for strength to keep| get ‘upon the backs of the cows, ahd are con- 


it in mind.” 


veyed in that way across the stream. 


p tly goes down with a great crash, car-| 
| rying hundreds into the water. Then ensues 
| ascene of struggling,andcommotion,and terror | 


| impossible todescribe. Animals ofevery age and | fallen at the mercy of pirates, his coolness and | 


|size are writhing and plunging in the water, 
| vainly trying toclimb up upon cakes of ice, or 
| to force their way thrqege the floating frag-| 
ments to the shore—bellowing all the time 
| with terror. Some at last gain the bank, but} 
| others are swept away in great numbers be- 
| neath the unbroken ice below, and drowned. 
In making their journeys the buffalos move | 
in columns, those behind keeping in the track | 


|of those before, and in this way they make | 


| trails which soon become well worn; and be- 

|ing pretty wide, on account of the columns be- | 
‘ing formed with several animals abreast, they | 
look like wagon roads. ‘These roads extend, | 
in some plaees, for hundreds of miles across the | 
country. When theyare once made, they are | 
| followed year after year by successive herds. 

| In this respect the habits of the buffalo cor-| 





|respond with those of domestic cows in the| 


| pastures of New England, who lay out paths | 
|on the hillsides and in the woods, and continue 
| to use them, when they are worn, for many| 
ec 

The buffalo, as may readily be supposed, was 
|@ great resource to the Indians, His flesh fur-| 
nished him with an abundant supply of excel- 
lent food. His skin served for cloth, and, 
when cut into thongs, for cords. His horns 








ous kinds. Some tribes also made boats of his 
| hide by stretching 1t, green, over a frame made 
of a suitable form for the purpose intended. 
, This, of course, was a very clumsy sort of 
| eraft, but being made without any seam, was 
| perfectly water-tight and very serviceable. 
The buffalo has many enemies, but the great- 
est of all is civilized man. So longas the vast 
herds were attacked only by bears, packs of 
wolves, and Indians armed simply with spears | 
and arrows, they were able to hold their 
ground. The bulls of the herd, with their | 
prodigious strength, and the formidable weap- 
ons with which nature has provided them in 
their horns, would maintain terrible conflicts 
| with any of these foes, and would often come} 
off victorious from the fight. But when the 
white man came, mounted upon a horse and 
‘armed with arifie, no choice was left to him 
but to abandon the field ; and in proportion as 
the tide of emigration moves toward the west, 
| the buffalo retires before it, and will probably 
| in time entirely disappear. 
The frontiers, however, of his old dominion 
|are drawn in very slowly and reluctantly, so 
that even the steamboat sometimes overtakes 
|him. Cases have occurred in which steam- 
| boats, in feeling their way upsome of the west- 
|ern branches of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
| have come upon a herd of buffalos crossing the 
stream, and the poor beasts, in the midst of 
their t at the spectacle, have heen 
bw by the rifles of the passengers from the 
eck. 








There is one case mentioned in whicha steam- 
| boat passed so near a buffalo swimming in the 
| water that a passenger on board, who had 
| learned the use of the lasso in South America, 
| threw a rope, with a slip noose at the end, 
| through the air and caught him by the horns. 
| The crew then pulled the poor beast alongside 
of the steamer, and, getting slings under him, 
hoisted him on board and butchered him for 
his beef.— Abdbott’s Aboriginal America. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 


Brief mention has been made in the daily 
journals, of a disaster to the schooner Geor- 
= Levi Creed, master, of Cohasset, on the 

4th of May. The whole story of this disas- 
ter, as we have heard it from ‘the dest author- 
ity, sounds more like romance than reality—so 
much so that we involuntarily wrote the ca: 
tion above when we sat down to indite this 
article. 

The Georgiana was on a fishing-cruise alon 
the coast, between Cape Cod and Montau 
Point—the eastern extremity of Long Island, 
and while lying to under jib and foresail, at 
one o’clock, A. M., on the day above mention- 
ed, twenty-five miles north-west of Montauk, 
the barque William Lord, bound from Balti- 
more to Boston, struck her amidships, staving 
her bulwarks and giving her a scvere shock. 
The crew, numbering about sixteen 8 
in all, were asleep in their bunks below, with 
the oe of A. A sso on deck, who was 

ro as sou’ as any other person 
g board. Tamadiotay rary Bes rushed on 
deck , andall hands, concluding that the schoon- 











er would soon go down, scrambled on board 
the barque, while the two vessels were yet 
afoul ofeach other. The night was very dark, 








of a point in a northeasterly direction, as be- 
ing not far distant, and he took the helm and 
steered that way. There he was, a dozen-years 
old boy, alone upon the wide ocean, and he be- 
haved like a hero. Instead of abandoning him- 
self in a paroxysm of terror to the nee fate 
which might have befallen him if he had left the 
vessel to drift at the mercy of everyjthing in 


seized the helm and steered on to the point 


where he oe safety might be secured. Be- 


lieving ashe did, that the whole ship’s crew had 


presence of mind were remarkable. 

While prosecuting his lonesome voyage in a 
thick fog, the boy Prouty was spoken by the 
whale ship Marcia, bound to 
The Marcia wanted potatoes and - vegetables, 
but young Prouty objected to their coming on 
board. ‘They asked for the captain, and he at 





laasure. H.H. H ELL, 
Pastor ofthe M. E. Church, Lawrence, Mass. 


November. 

Mussas. Henny P. Witsox & Co.: I ised i= Hair 

we of high commendation, and ch 

| recommend it to all who want to restore gray 

| nal color, or to any who are troubled with 4 

je itching of the 

is falling from the head. To those 

| fog the Rais, nee, by all moana, Mrs. ‘ C 

| tor. WwW. B. 

Pastor of Main St, Methodist E. Church, Great Fulls, N. 'B, 


Messzrs. Hunay P. Wirson & Co. : ldeem “ Mrs. Wilson’s 
Regenerator” the standard article o1 all hair preparations. 
i have, in many instances, known it .o resture the hair where 
fallen off, remove dandruff, restore the hair to its 
nal color, cure entirely the most paintul headaches—and 
some instances most serious humors. Personally, 1 have 
0 a sharer in several of these aye and frapkiy say. 


wanted and le a tor by peop! 
a hearing the eaptain and crew speak be found in Mrs. H. E. Wilson’s Hair Regenerator and 


, 
article long le, 1 believe will 
Dress- 

* Yours, &c., HENRY HILL. 
Pastor of Elm St. M Church, M N.H. 





Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
Masses. Henny P. Witson & Uo.: For 50 
my hair had . By the 
generator the scalp is cleansed and freed trom dandrufi, and 
the hair is restored to its color, and rendered soit and 
y, and where it was very thin, a vew and beautiful growth 
| is produced. 
1 feel contident that it speratets not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their natural healthy state. Must cheerfully uol 
recommend it to all who are in need. The expense is nothing 


Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 





Yours Respectiully, 


To whow it pooucentys 2 

‘This certifies t i have been an eye witnesso! the w - 
ful efiects ot Mrs. Wilson’s Hair Kegenator upon several of my 
trieuds’ heads ; some, it reinstated the hair to its original 
colur—others it gave a fine new growth of hair, and in my 
case having been very bald for filleen years, but now | find 
} quite an increase of hair, and 1 am satisted 11 1 had attended 

tw it as | should have done, my head would have been nearly 
or 


ite CoV b 3 Ve used but ove bottle. 
You have liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 


that it is almost a sure cure tor the heauache. 
ew Bedford. so 


EN'LON, 
Saratoga Water Cure. 


Saratoga, N Y,, Aug. 15. 
Messas. Hexry P. Wirson & Cov.: 1 have used your Hair 


Regenerator on my head, which r Mov d the dandrufi and 
first told them he was asleepbelow. The truth | cured the headache w ‘been 


was that the young sailor feared that the Mar- 
cia might also be a privateer. A boat was 
sent alongside, and the child-master said they 
might come on board if they would not kill 
him. He quickly disclosed every thing—that 
the whole crew of the schooner had disappear- 
ed while he was asleep, and he supposed they 
had been murdered by Jeff. Davis’ privateers- 
men. He wastaken in tow by the Marcia and 
carried into New Bedford. No damage had 
been done to the schooner except staving her 
bulwarks, and the captain of the Marcia be- 
lieves that the boy would have brought his 
craft safely to port without assistance, and he 
made him a present of $100; this was followed 


e Which 1 have been very much afflicted 
| with for many years. 
| Ihave apphed it to the heads of others hundreds of times, 
and | have never known an instance but what it removed al! 
erysipelas, sores and pimples oi every kind. 
| The above you are at liberty to make use of as on see fit. 
| MINOT FARRAR. 


| The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, and retails for 50 cts- 
pint bottle, aud $1 for quart bottles. ‘ihe quart bottles are 
| much the cheapest. The which the k 
| are made are, of a rare Virtue, and are entirely dinerent trom 
those used in any other preparation of the kind in this country. 
| Dhey are coo! and gently mvistening in their nature, and 
| contain no properties but those which vature evidently in- 
| Sendo | purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 
| mended. 


| dirs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails for 37 cts. per bottle, and for dressing the hair of any 
| person, young or old, there is not its equal in the world. It 
will make the hair everything you Want it should be, and 
moreover, it has a@ perfume that is infinitely superior to 








by contributions from the maritime citizens of 
New Bedford to the amount of $600, and the 
captain of the Mar. ia was appointed trustee 
of the fund until the brave sailor boy attains 
his minority. The schooner Georgiana was 


| 
were made into vessels and implements of vari- | valued with her outfit at $4000.— Herald. 


“A SOFT ANSWER.” 


I have a sweet, merry-hearted little friend 
of five summers, with a smile like the sunshine, 
and we call her by the pet name of Birdie. 
Her little heart loves all things bright and 
pure, and many are the questions she asks 
about God and heaven. 


One day Birdie got vexed about something ; 


that didn’t happen quite to suit her, and a 
young aunt of hers won hér back to pleasant- 
ness by telling her how much better soft words 
sounded ; and to make her remember this, she 
taught her the text, ‘A soft answer turneth 
away wrath; but grievous words stir up 


anger.’’ 

Little Birdie thought this a most beautiful 
text, and whenever she happened to get v- 
ish, the words ‘‘A soft os er et oh me 
win back smilee. So you see Birdie learned 
from the Bible, and it helped her to be good ; 
she was governed by Bible rules. 

But my little friend wanted to help others 
too. She was visiting a family who loved her 
very much, and would rather hear her prat- 
tling tones than the sweetest song bird they 
ever listened to. When one with whom she is 
an especial favorite spoke rather hastily, 
Birdie, remembering her text, clinging close to 
his side, in her simple, earnest way whispered, 
**A soft answer.’’ The sweet little pleader’s 
words could not be disregarded. Though a lit- 
tle one, her intluence was powerful. 


CURIOUS PUNISHMENT. 


In 1621, Sir Francis Michel, a justice of the 
aged | Middlesex, England, was sentenced 
y parliament to ride with his face to the 
horse's tail through the city of London for 
practising sundry abuses in setting up new 
ale-houses, and exacting moneys contrary to 
Me law. This sentence was executed upon 
im. 


A BABY’S EFFORT. 


A bright little girl just beginning to talk, 
was very observant of all that passed around 
her. She saw a gentleman with a dog enter 
a house on the opposite side of the street. He 
shut the door, and left the dog without, who, 
by various canine movements of whining and 
scratching, manifested painful impat 


\ of extracts, either joreign or American, W 

| alone should entitle it to a place on every lady’s toilet table. 

{Be careful and obtain Airs. H. . Wilson’ 

! as the name will be blown in every bottle, and you can obtain 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 


Wholesaic Agents. 
H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, and Novascotia. 
GEORGE T. NICHOLS. Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 
lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. 
T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philadel; General ents for 
Pennsylvania. , asia son 
M. 8. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar- 
C0 } {o. 138 Wasyington 
4 m St. ; 
“ “yY7 No. 84 Hanover St. ; W:lson, Fairbanks & Co., 
. 43 and 45 Hanover St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co., No. 113 and 
115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manch 
ter. ae to whom all ietters should be addressed. 
y 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourtis of all the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon & weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount ofiron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the detl- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterferation or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
al Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseasesof the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
prostration of physica] and mental energy. In all these cases 


THE PERUVIAN sYRUP 


has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup- 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredient, 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pam. 
phiet may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, injpreo 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origina 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 

Every Lxvauip Suoutp Reap Tuxse Facts, and avail him- 
self or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 


No 39 Summer Street, Boston. 


For sale by all Druggists, é= 





BOUND VOLUMES. 
FOR sale, at a low price, at thisOfi 
of the Companion from 1848. gr oa 





Moved by his desertion and complaining, she 
thrust her small face through the bars of her 
nursery window, and cried in a clear, earnest 
tone, ‘*’Ing ’e bell, doggie !—’ing ’e bell !”” 


(LITTLE EVILS. 


Great crimes ruin comparatively few. It 
is the little meannesses, ecthahneesee and impu- 
rities that do the work of death on most men ; 
and these things march not to the sound of 
fife or drum. ‘They steal with muffled tread, 
as the foe steals on the sleeping sentinel. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Never retire at night without being wiser 
than when you rose in the morning, by having 
learned something useful during the day. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DRYOTED TO 
Piety, Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Sec: 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 3Y 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
Ne. 22 Schoo] Street. 
Paton $la yuan. S1x Corius ron $5 ravuant in aDvAROR 





BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 











